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Nothing ever really succeeds permanently when pro- 


GOOD 


moted in a wrong spirit. HANNAH A, PLUMMER. 


Glencoe, Ill. 
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TEACH ME THE TRUTH. 
Teach me the truth, Lord, though it put to flight 
My cherished dreams and fondest fancy’s play. 
Give me to know the darkness from the light, 


The Night from Day. 


Teach me the truth, Lord, though my heart may break 


In casting out the falsehood for the true. 
Help me to take my shattered life and make 


Its actions new. 


the truth, 
The rocky path that opens out to me. 
Rough it 


Teach me Lord, though my feet may fear 


may be, 
That 


but let the way be clear 


leads to Thee. 


the truth, Lord, 
When man-made dogmas vanish with the night. 


Teach me when false creeds decay, 


Then, Lord, on Thee my darkened soul shall stay, 
Thou Living Light. 
—Frances Lockwood Green. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from last week. ) 
THE 


Yearly 


BUSINESS SESSIONS. 


The assembled on Second-day 


meeting 
morning, the 11th, in separate sessions, according to 
the time-honored custom, the women meeting in the 


Race Street house, the men in that fronting on 
Cherry Street. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is now 
the only meeting of Friends of our body that holds 
sessions separately, all the monthly, quarterly and 
other meetings being now held in session of men and 
women together. It would at present be impossible 
for the whole of the yearly meeting to meet together 

Philadelphia, there being no audience room large 
enough to hold all who attend. 

In the men’s meeting, of the 106 representatives 
from the nine quarterly and the two half-yearly 
meetings, all were present but twelve. There were in 
all about two hundred Friends present at this opening 
session. At some of the later sessions there was even 
larger attendance. The attendance and interest kept 
up to the very last session on Sixth-day afternoon. 

From other yearly meetings there were present 
Isaac Wilson (with minute from his monthly meet- 
ing); William M. Jackson, of New York; Robert 
Barnes, of Purchase, N. Y.; A. Haviland Hull, of 
Forest Hill, Md.; John Stringham, of New York city; 
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Wilbur (a member of New York Monthly 
From the women’s meeting. word was re- 
ceived of the presence with them of Alice ( 
son and Martha S. Townsend, of Baltimore. 
This vearly meeting has not, like 
others, a general nominating committee. 
ant committee, that on George School, is nominated 
by a committee named by the re presenti itives at their 
meeting at the close of the first session of the yearly 
meeting. William P. Bancroft suggested that the 
representatives in naming this committee have in 
ind the possibility of other nominations being later 
referred to it. No action was taken in the matter. 
Epistles from the other yearly meetings were re — 
In connection with that from New York John L. Car- 
ver expressed himself as glad of the definition given in 
it of free gospel ministry. 


Henry W. 
Meeting). 
Robin- 


of the 
One import- 


some 


There was great danger in 
a condition such that any meeting is regularly minis- 
tered to by only one or two of its members, where 
the rank and file of the membership take it for 
granted that they are never to be called into public 
vocal service. Such a meeting has not a free gospel 
ministry, whether the one or two who regularly and 
exclusively preach are paid or not. 

At the afternoon session the clerk, Wesley Halde- 
man, of Newtown, Pa., was reappointed, and Charles 
F. Jenkins, of Germantown, Philadelphia, was reap- 
pointed as assistant clerk. William T. Hilliard, of 
Salem, N. J., who had been unavoidably absent from 
yearly meeting last year, and his place filled by an- 
other, was again appointed as assistant clerk. 

Samuel S. Ash reminded those present that these 
yearly meeting for the transaction of 
business and were not preaching meetings. 

In connection with the epistle from Illinois, Samuel 
Ash spoke of the warm welcome Friends out there 
always extend to visiting Friends. Edward H. Magill 
(now of New York city, but a member of this yearly 
meeting ) called attention to the pioneer work done by 
Illinois in introducing what is now so important a 
part of the interest of Friends—the philanthropic 
work. Henry W. Wilbur spoke of the royal welcome 
and true hospitality always extended by [Illinois 
Friends to visiting Friends, and would encourage any 
traveling westward, whether ministers or not, to ar- 
range to stop off at the Friendly points. It would 
give some idea of the distances that separate these 
Friends from one another to remember that Elwood 
Trueblood, whose presence had been eagerly looked 
for at this yearly meeting, but who had been prevent- 
ed by the state of his health from coming, has to 
travel three hundred miles to attend his quarterly 
meeting, except once a year, when it meets near his 
home; that Isaiah Lightner has to travel six hundred 
miles to attend yearly meeting. The little meetings 


sessions were 
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are for the most part on or near the lines of travel 
westward. This applies as well to Ohio and Indiana. 
He would be glad to put any Friends going West in 
touch with Friends who would be glad to see them. 

When the epistles had all been read Joseph S. Wal- 
ton spoke of what the epistle accomplished for the So- 
ciety during the first one hundred years of its exist- 
ence. Before there was any form of organization 
Friends exchanged written messages of love and of 
theology. Out of this epistolary activity came that 
body of literature from which grew up the books of 
discipline, the queries, the advices. There later had 
been an era when the same interchange of letters had 
been used in attempts to discipline sister yearly meet- 
ings and to bring them into uniformity of belief, 
which was a failure and resulted in or contributed to 
disruption and widening of distance between them. 
There had since been a period of courteous reply to 
courteous greeting. One might now venture to feel 
that we are on the threshold of a new era of this cor- 
respondence between the yearly meetings. A time 
when it may be free and open as of old. For in- 
stance, might we not send to Illinois a special message 
at this time? Again, why confine our correspondence 
to the Seven Yearly Meetings when there are other 
yearly meetings of Friends who worship much as we 
do? What is to hinder our love from going out also 
to these? The example of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing is an example to us all. There may be for us a 
great future in this e pistolary ministry of ours. Isaac 
Wilson told of the Friendly feeling shown by those 
of the other branch in voluntarily offering their meet- 
ing house in which to hold the sessions of Genesee 
Yearly Meeting at New Market, Ont., and of the 
kindly relations with these Friends during and after 
the yearly meeting. He quoted Ww hittier, who said 
to him, while visiting the poet, “Isaac, in all thy 
travels in the ministry, do all thee can to bring to- 
gether the Friends wherever thee finds them, to what- 
ever branch they may belong.” To which he had 
answered that nothing could more do that than to 
live as true Friends. Edward H. Magill told of the 
remarkable movement in New York city among the 
younger Friends of both bodies in getting together. 
They had established together what were known as 
fellowship meetings. They met together alternately 
in our meeting house and in theirs. The younger 
ones had started it and the older were falling into 
line. Warner Underwood, of Woodbury, N. J., 
where the two branches meet in the same house at the 
same hour only with the partitions drawn, told of a 
recent oceasion when the other Friends came over at 
the close of meeting and invited our Friends to come 
and sit with them to listen to a paper by a visitor on 
“Silent Worship.” Robert Barnes, of Purchase, 
N. Y., told of pleasant fellowship relations in his 
neighborhood, and felt that the movement was in the 
right direction. 


REPORT ON PHILANTHROPIC LABOR. 


The report of the Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor was heard. During the year $666.17 had been 
spent in this work. A few conferences had been held 
on temperance. Some literature had been distributed. 


Delegates had been sent to the } National Conference 
of the Anti-Saloon League and interest was taken in 
a proposed local option bill soon to be before the 
Pennsylvania Legislature. It had been twenty-five 
years now since the minute appointing the philan- 
thropic committee had cautioned Friends to keep 
clean-handed as to the use of intoxicants. It was felt 
that Friends should be urged to have regard to this 
caution. Regret was expressed at the growing use 
of tobacco. A protest had been sent to the Board of 
Managers of Swarthmore College on account of the 
changes in rules there, doing away with the formal 
prohibition of smoking and permitting it in one of 
the halls of residence. Some money had been appro- 
priated to the Southern schools and some had been 
collected for them. The committee had under its 
care an extensive work among the colored people of 
Philadelphia, known as the Starr Center. Some litera- 
ture had been distributed by the department on im- 
proper publications, and two conferences had been 
held on this subject. On purity, literature had been 
distributed, one conference had been held and a 
Friend had addressed the students of a normal school. 
The Friends’ Home for Children, which is under the 
care of this committee, had forty-eight children in its 
care, and had during the year found homes for 
twenty-eight. It was felt that Friends’ } Neighbor- 
hood Guild in Philadelphia was now doing more than 
had ever been possible in the past. There was need 
felt for more funds that the present activities might 
be enlarged into true settlement work and resident 
Friends might be established in the neighborhood, 
thus bringing to bear in the most impressive way a 
wholesome influence toward right home life. A plan 
to have conferences on equal rights held in many lo- 
calities had not been carried out, owing to the impos- 
sibility of finding qualified speakers to present this 
important concern. Literature on peace had been 
distributed, including 500 copies of Stevenson’s 
‘Teacher as a Missionary of Peace,” and Jesse H. 
Holmes’ “ Military and Naval Expansion.” Over- 
tures had been made toward getting a peace lesson 
inserted at intervals among those prepared for the 
First-day schools. It was earnestly recommended 
that the yearly meeting endorse the McCall resolu- 
tion, now before Congress, looking toward an agree- 
ment with the principal nations that they keep hands 
off the Philippines at and from such time as the 
United States should see fit to grant them independ- 
ence, the intention being that the islands should have 
very much the position that Switzerland has in Eu- 
rope. The meeting was asked to memorialize the 
President, urging that he open negotiations with the 
powers looking to such neutralization. 


In the discussion of the report of the Philanthropic 
Committee, Edward H. Magill felt that it was a most 
encouraging report, but that one mistake had been 


made. He had worked earnestly to have a testimony 
against the use of tobacco inserted in the Discipline, 
and no one was more against its use than he, but he 
felt that the Philanthropic Committee had made a 
mistake in its attitude toward the new rule at Swarth- 
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more in regard to smoking, and in speaking of it as 
a step backward. There had not been a backward step 
at Swarthmore in this matter. The new rule was in 
the direction of the Friendly principle of self-govern- 
ment, such as had been in effect among the girls of 
the college for years. ‘To make the students them- 
selves responsible was the best way to do away with 
smoking. He knew the futility of trying to get rid 
of it under the old rule of prohibition, which fostered 
deceit and could not be enforced. 

On Third-day morning the report of the Philan- 
thropie Committee was again taken up. David Ferris 
spoke in favor of the only recommendation that had 
been made by the committee, to memorialize the gov- 
ernment in favor of the McCall resolution for the 
neutralization of the Philippines. He said this was 
asking but little. It was but giving a little gleam of 
hope to these people. He reviewed at some length 
the whole Philippine question, and made an earnest 
plea for the independence of the islands. Alfred 
Moore said it seemed to him that this question in the 
form in which it was before the meeting was a politi- 
eal one, and he did not favor taking the action pro- 
posed. General assent to this view was expressed by 
the meeting. The question in its several bearings 
was further discussed by Richard Darlington, of 
West Chester; David Ferris, Henry W. Wilbur, Wil- 
liam W. Birdsall, Edward H. Magill, James Q. At- 
kinson. David Newport thought this discussion a 
warning that such matters did not rightly belong in 
the yearly meeting. He quoted his mother, who used 
to say, “ Beware of enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is not 
inspiration.” Joseph Flowers, of Valley Meeting, 
Montgomery County, Pa., agreed that the meeting 
was not ready to endorse the proposition at this time, 
but would not like it to go out that the yearly meet- 
ing was not to take up political questions. 

A new Philanthropic Committee was appointed, 
including, however, many of those on the old commit- 
tee. No limit was set as to the time the committee 
is to serve. 


Word came in from Women’s 
proposition from Concord Quarter, to make a change 
in answering queries, had been considered by them 
and a committee appointed to take the matter into 
consideration. It was proposed that instead of answer- 
ing all the queries at the quarterly meeting next pre- 
ceding the yearly meeting, the Second, Third and 
Fourth should be answered at the autumn quarter; 
the Sixth, Seventh and Ninth at the winter quarter 
and the First, Fifth, Eighth, Tenth to the Fourteenth 
at the spring quarter. In case of half-yearly meet- 
ings the six first mentioned would be answered at one 
meeting, the remaining at the second. This meeting 
concurred in the action of women’s meeting, and ap- 
pointed a committee to act with them in the consid- 
eration of the subject. 

The report of the Joint Committee of the Several 
Yearly Meetings on Isolated Members, of which 
Elizabeth Lloyd is clerk, was received and consid- 
ered with much interest. 


(To be continued. ) 


Meeting that a 


WOMEN’S MEETING. 

The business done in the women’s branch followed 
the same general lines as that in the men’s branch, 
but a small part of it was independent of their action. 

Of the 104 representatives all were present except 
thirteen, for the absence of five of whom good reasons 
were given. A warm welcome was extended to visit- 
ing Friends, with and without minutes. Among the 
latter were Anna M. Jackson, of New York, and 
Anna M. Branson, of Ohio Yearly Meeting. Sarah 
Griscom was continued as clerk and Matilda Garri- 
gues as assistant clerk. Mary H. Whitson having 
asked to be released as reader, Lucy Biddle Lewis was 
appointed in her stead. When she took her place at 
the table Sarah M. Carver spoke of the debt of grati- 
tude the meeting owed to her father, Clement M. Bid- 
dle, and was glad to see the daughter manifesting a 
like interest in the welfare of Friends. 

Elizabeth Lloyd laid before the meeting a concern 
that one general nominating committee be appointed 
to serve during the week and bring forward names for 
all committees, unless the meeting otherwise directed. 
She believed this would prevent the appointing of the 
same ones on several different committees and draw a 
larger number into service. There was much expres- 
sion in favor of this proposal, but the meeting was not 
ready for the change. On Sixth-day Mary H. Whit- 
son called attention to the fact that many of those on 
the First-day School Committee were also on another 
standing committee, and several were on two 
other committees. She thought better work would 
be done for the yearly meeting if the time and 
strength of the worker were concentrated upon one 
committee. Lydia H. Hall proposed that a general 
committee be named to take into consideration the 
best method of appointing committees and report 
next year. This was not united with, the feeling 
being that there was not time to give it due considera- 
tion. 

The report of the treasurer of women’s meeting 
showed a balance on hand of $436:43. It was decided 
to divide $100 of this between the colored schools at 
Aiken and Mt. Pleasant, S.C. Anne M. Griseom was 
reappointed treasurer. 

The epistles from other yearly meetings were felt 
to be very helpful. Alice C. Robinson told of the 
good results of efforts made by the Press Committee 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting to purify the columns 
of the daily papers. She gave credit to Postmaster 
General Cortelyou for the disappearance of a certain 
class of immoral advertising. 

Anna M. Jackson reminded Friends that Ohio 
Yearly Meeting will come the week before the Gen- 
eral Conference, at Mountain Lake Park, and hoped 
that several could arrange to visit and encourage the 
little band of faithful workers there. 

Friends’ testimony concerning divorce having been 
referred to in one epistle, several expressed the hope 
that all members of our Society would exert their in- 
fiuence against it, and especially against the re-mar- 
riage of divorced persons. 

Rachel M. Lippincott and Frances Cubberly spoke 
of how helpful it is for Friends to prepare themselves 
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for the meeting for worship by a time of quiet 
thought before the meeting hour. 
When the George School report was read Lucy 


Liddle 


Lewis stated that it had been decided to intro- 
duce the teaching of domestic science to the girls 
Several Friends expressed their 
vratitude to the teachers and others in charge of the 
pupils, for the excellent moral influence of the school 
and for the instillation of Friends’ principles. Others 
rejoiced that the pupils are not allowed to use tobacco 
in any form. 


there next vear. 


The report of the Philanthropic Committee was 
followed by much expression. Anna Janney Lippin- 
cott suggested that any who wished to do missionary 
work for children should inquire into the condition 
of the children in their own neighborhood. She also 
asked if Friends should not support a probation officer 
in connection with the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild. 
Alice C. Robinson said that many women who have 
never had children of their own have the real mother 
heart and know how to help children who need moth- 
ering. 

A number of Friends spoke of the lack of vocal 
ministry in our meetings. One said that if there is a 
call to speak it should be obeyed even if the tongue 
does falter. The throbbing of the heart that some- 
times follows the eall is a sign that the time has come 
to deliver the message. Another said that when one 
speaks in meeting it is not a profession that he is a 
better Christian than others, but rather a confession 
that he has felt God’s love and wishes to share it. 

Several Friends sp ke of the improved condition of 
country meeting houses, owing to the Samuel Jeanes 
Fund. The recommendation was made that when 
any meeting plans to improve its meeting house it 
should as far as possible provide for the separation 
of classes in the First-day school. 

The answers to the queries led to many helpful sug- 
gestions. Cynthia S. Holeomb expressed her sym- 
pathy with young mothers, who are kept away from 
meeting by home cares, and assured them that they 
will value the meeting all the more by and by, be- 
cause of their patient sacrifice now. 

Sarah T. Linvill said that it is not enough to be 
‘clear of tale-bearing and detraction.” If we hear 
something to the disadvantage of another, even 
though it be true, we should not repeat it, unless it is 
necessary to do so for some one’s good. 

Anna Janney Lippincott and others said that if 
Friends “ maintain a faithful testimony to a free gos- 
pel ministry” that covers the whole ground. If 
other denominations believe in and support a profes- 
sional ministry it is no concern of Friends. Sarah 
Griscom felt it right to say that Friends believe the 
system is wrong which requires any one to preach at 
stated times, whether he has a message to hand forth 
or not. 

Alice C. Robinson advised mothers to read the 
Bible to their children, choosing carefully the stories 
from the Old Testament and simplifying the lan- 
guage if necessary. The Psalms and the New Testa- 
ment she would read as they are, and the children 


would unconsciously memorize many passages and 
treasure them all their lives. 

Matilda E. Janney queried to what extent women 
are to blame for the frequent instances of sudden 
death among overworked business men. Ruth Peirce 
LyeCou spoke of the old-time simple hospitality, and 
wished that to-day Friends would open their homes 
freely, giving guests just such fare as they are accus- 
tomed to have daily. Cynthia S. Holcomb asked the 
rich to set an example in living simply, making it 
easier for others to do so. Martha S. Townsend 
hoped those who were not rich would not be ashamed 
to offer such as they had, for plain fare is sutticient 
when love goes with it. 

Annie Cooper Lippincott asked that Friends would 
everywhere enter their protest against the growing 
social custom of playing games for stakes, and the 
more common custom of playing for prizes. Eliza- 
beth Lloyd expressed her pity for the mothers and 
middle-aged women whose lives are so empty that 
they are willing to spend whole mornings or after- 
noons every week playing games. Mary R. Livezey 
hoped Friends would not deal at stores where trading 
stamps or other special prizes are given. Cora Havi- 
Jand Carver questioned whether the giving of prizes 
in schools does not foster an unhealthy spirit of emu- 
lation. Hannah Clothier Hull hoped Friends would 
carefully distinguish between offering scholarships 
and other rewards to students for faithful work, and 
the playing of games for prizes. 

Alice C. Robinson expressed a concern to visit 
men’s meeting, and was set at liberty to do so. Isaac 
Wilson brought to the women’s meeting a message 
of encouragement for wives and mothers. 

A number of Friends testified to the help they had 
received from the lives and ministry of Isaac H. Hill- 
born and Allen Fliteraft. The vacant places caused 
by death were feelingly referred to by Martha S. 
Townsend and others. Loving allusion was made to 
Lydia H. Price, who was kept away from the meet- 
ing by bodily infirmity. 


MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP. 


On Fifth-day morning the business was suspended 
and the usual mid-week meetings for worship were 


held. Both houses at Fifteenth and Race Streets 
were filled by the appointed hour, and in both there 
was a free ministry of the gospel that met the witness 
in the hearts of those assembled. In the Race Street 
house there were sermons by Edwin Holmes, Jesse H. 
Ifolmes, Sarah T. Linvill, Thomas Sheward, Sarah B. 
Fliteraft, Hannah Thompson and Elizabeth Lloyd, 
und voeal prayer by Thomas Sheward and Rachel M. 
Lippincott. In the Cherry Street house the speakers 
were Alice C. Robinson, Isaac Wilson, Emma Gas- 
kill, Sidney Yarnall and David Ferris. 


The early morning meetings were well attended 
and were a season of spiritual refreshment. There 
were many messages breathing hope, faith and trust, 
and also times of silent communion. Those who were 
privileged to be present felt themselves better pre- 


pared to take up the business of the yearly meeting 
in the true Friendly spirit. 
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THE LESSON OF THE CALIFORNIA 
EARTHQUAKE. 
{A discourse by David Ferris at Friends’ Meeting at Lang- 
horne gn Fifth month 6th, 1906.] 
God is good. 
works. 
his 


His tender mercies are over all his 
He is perfect love and his love enfolds all of 
limitless creation. But why did he allow this 
great earthquake to come upon his weak, defenceless 
creatures, to engulf and overwhelm them? It is re- 
ported that a noted evangelical minister said that it 
was to punish the wicked. We know that could not 
be so, for in the great law and order of God’s uni- 
verse earthquake, storm, flood and fire visit impar- 
tially and destroy equally the good and the evil, the 
just and the unjust; even as the beneficent operations 
of nature, the sunshine and the rain are sent to all 
alike. I believe if a company of the best men and 
women in San Francisco had been assembled at 
prayer in the portion of the city destroyed, it would 
have overwhelmed them just as surely as if they had 
been a party of thieves and gamblers. If it were not 
for this unbending immutability in the perfect laws 
of God the whole universe would be in confusion, and 
there would be uncertainty and anarchy in millions 
of worlds. The same law of gravity that causes the 
apple to fall holds the great universe of worlds in or- 
der and unvarying rotation, and is a “ chain of love 
uniting all below and all above.” Therefore, though 
all the saints and angels unite in praying for the 
suspension or abrogation of God’s laws it must be in- 
effectual, for God is perfect goodness and knows all 
things. We are low and weak and sinful and ignor- 
ant, and we don’t know what is good for us. The 
poet says: 
“One part, one little part, we dimly scan, 

Through the dark medium of life’s feverish dream, 

And dare arraign the whole stupendous plan, 

If but that little part incongruous seem! 

Nor is that little part what mortals deem. 

Oft from apparent ill, our blessings rise 

© then renounce the impious self-esteem, 

Be humble and be wise.” 

When we can reflect truly on the attributes of a 
God who is all love and all perfect, we can truly ex- 
claim with the evangelist: “* Great and marvelous are 
thy works, Lord God Almighty; just and true are thy 
ways, thou King of saints.” 

But what is the lesson we are individually to learn 
from this great calamity? It is, in the words of the 
great Apostle Paul, that “God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men.” We are to love one an- 
other and to help one another, not our friends only, 
but every one in need. We are to be God’s angels 
now, the dispensers of his love and charity and sym- 
pathy. How generously and magnificently are the 
people, everywhere responding to this holy message, 
not in our country only, but the world over. We are 
all of one religion as defined by the blessed Jesus. 
“‘ Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these, 
ve have done it unto me.” This great lesson has en- 
tered into thousands of hearts and has been promptly 
put into practice. It has touched the miser’s heart 
and loosened his purse strings. It has made the sel- 


fish man sympathetic, and brought tears of pity to 
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eyes all unused to such moistening. It has softened 
the hard, cold heart and made us feel that we are 
all brethren. It has leveled the walls of sectarianism 
and bigotry, and Catholic, Unitarian, Methodist, 
Episcopalian, Jew and Gentile have bowed together 
in humble adoration, feeling that they had one Di- 
vine Father, and that he loved them all. And, oh, 
the heroism displayed by those patient sufferers! 
Men in the performance of duty freely risking their 
lives for others; gentle, weak women suffering un- 
complainingly, more anxious for their dear ones than 
for themselves. This baptism of earthquake and fire 
seemed necessary to bring out the inherent nobility 
of our common humanity. 

We do not realize our human littleness in God’s 
great creation. We are as dust or as a few drops in 
the mighty ocean. If our whole world were de- 
stroyed it would be but a verv small one of many mil- 
lions of worlds, 
larger than ours, 


some of them thousands of times 

If we could realize what mere 
atoms we are it would humble us, and more humility 
would be profitable to us. How beautiful in this con- 
nection is the reflection of the Psalmist: “* When I 
consider thy heavens the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which thou hast ordained: what 
is man that thou art mindful of him, and the son of 
man that thou visitest him‘’” In the allegory or 
parable of the book of Job—tfor as such I view it— 
the chronicler savs of Job, after every earthly posses- 
sion has been taken from him: “ In all this Job sinned 
not nor charged God foolishly.””. When to the loss 
of all was added great bodily suffering, and his wife 
in her despair said to him: ** Curse God and die,” he 
replied, ‘“‘ Thou speakest as one of the foolish women; 
shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall 
we not receive evil?’ This displays a trust in the 
goodness of God when the sufferer could not under- 
stand why he was aftlicted. How many in our day 
lack this trust and in their arrogance 
foolishly.” 

Another 


“charge God 


instance of humble faith and trust is 
chronicled in the Old Testament in Habakkuk 3: 
i7: “* Although the fig tree shall not blossom, neither 
shall fruit be in the vines; the labor of the olive shall 
fail, and the fields shall vield no meat. The flock 
shall be eut off from the fold; and there shall be no 
herd in the stalls; yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will 
joy in the God of my salvation.” These expressions 
of trust and confidence in a good, all-wise, omnipotent 
God and Father of the universe ought to be a lesson 
to us. In that dav they believed our earth the cen- 
ter of all things, and the inhabitants thereof the only 
intelligent creatures of his creation. We now cer- 
tainly know that our little planet is but a speck, as a 
grain of dust in the illimitable vastness, and there 
may be thousands of worlds which may be peopled 
with inhabitants more intelligent than we are. We 
ought to be able to say with a knowledge and a fer- 
vency greater than the Psalmist, “ What is man that 
thou art mindful of him, and the son of man that thou 
visitest him?” 

We may feel in the light of our greater scientific 
knowledge: “ Thou hast made him little lower than 
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the angels and hast crowned him with glory and 
honor; thou hast made him to have dominion over 
the works of thy hands; thou hast put all things un- 
der his feet.” How has God done this+—by giving 
us the greatest and most precious gift of God to man, 
a spark of his own immortal essence, the light that 
enlightens every accountable soul—a more sure word 
of prophecy as a light shining in our darkness until 
the day dawn and the day star arise in the heart: 
“ The grace of God which bringeth salvation and hath 
appeared unto all men, teaching us the denying of 
all ungodliness and worldly lusts, that we should live 
soberly, righteously and piously.” This most precious 
gift of God to man is the gift of his own spirit, of 
himself : 


* And Oh thou gracious giver of all good, 
Thou art thyself of all thy gifts the crown, 
Without thee we are poor, give what thou wilt, 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away.” 
(Cowper. } 


“What am I then? 
Light Divine, 
Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom too; 
Yes, in my spirit doth thy spirit shine, 
As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew.” 


Naught! But the effluence of the 


Could we but realize our littleness in the great 
boundless creation it would save us from charging 
God foolishly; it would save us from foolish prayers; 
that God’s great beneficent laws should be altered or 
annulled. We would come to realize the truth of the 
declaration of the blessed Jesus: “‘ Until heaven and 
earth shall pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled.” We 
should be enabled truly to pray as Jesus did: “ Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done.” 

Now I want to call your attention to the great dif- 
ference between the feelings and passions excited by 
the inevitable calamities caused by the irreversible 
laws of God, and those caused by man’s inhumanity 
to his brother man. The first earthquake, fire, flood, 
storms, shipwreck, famine, pestilence, ete., arouse 
into activity all the diviner qualities of our human 
nature—love, pity, sympathy, generosity, courage, 
self-sacrifice, service. All the good angels of our 
nature come at the call of these inevitable calamities. 
This we know from the results of the California dis- 
aster. but how different are the passions aroused 
by man’s inhumanity to his brother man. Then the 
lower animal passions are all aroused into action; in- 
justice, cruelty, selfishness, hardness and the lower 
nature becomes dominant. Instead of the holy an- 
gels of love and mercy the fiends of revenge and ha- 
tred take possession of us. Shakespeare says: 


“The gates of mercy shall be all shut up, 
And the flushed soldier, rough and hard, 
In liberty of bloody hand shall range 
With conscience wide as hell.” 


I think it is necessary for us to have a firm faith 
in our immortality. Our earthly tabernacle is but 
for a few short years, and that span is so uncertain 
and often full of trial and suffering that we cannot 
avoid, that were this life all we might well ask, “Is 
life worth living?” The apostle says, “ If in this life 
only ye have hope, ye are of all men most miserable.” 
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Jesus taught a full faith and trust in immortality. 
“Tell my brethren that I ascend to my Father and 
your Father, to my God and your God.” “ Fear not, 
little flock; it is your Father’s good pleasure to give 
you the kingdom.” This perfect and undoubted trust 
and faith in immortality was imbibed by the disciples 
of Jesus and by the primitive Christians, and was 
their strength and support in every trial, and gave 
them a complete victory over what we call death. 
There was very little in this mortal life to make it de- 
sirable to them, so they turned to the heavenly fu- 
ture with ardent longing. 
“Thither all their wishes bending, 
Rose in ecstacy sublime: 
Thither all their hopes ascending, 


Triumphed over death and time.” 
—Montgomery. 


What else could have sustained these sons of the 
morning of our Christian faith through all the excru- 
ciating tortures and burning which they endured with 
inflexible fortitude? The Apostle Paul, when feeling 
his earthly pilgrimage was drawing to a close, said: 
“T have fought the good fight, I have finished the 
course, I have kept the faith; henceforth there is 
laid up.for me the crown of righteousness which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day.” 
(2 Tim. 4: 7, 8.) When Stephen was about being 
stoned to death he said: “ Behold, I see the heavens 
opened, and the son of man standing on the right 
hand of God.” (Acts 7:7.) So over them the grave 
had no victory. If we had this unshaken faith in im- 
mortality, no earthquake, fire, flood, storm or dis- 
ease could kill us, but only enable us to east off this 
robe of clay and put on our shining garments, and 
say as Stephen did, “ Lord, receive my spirit.” 

Some of the early Christians almost courted mar- 
tyrdom, so sure were they that it was but the open- 
ing of the portals into a more blessed life. 

“ Thy light, thy loye, in their bright plentitude, 
Filled me with an immortal soul, to spring 
O’er the abyss of death, and bade it wear 
The garments of eternal day; and wing 
Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere; 
E’en to its source; to thee, its author there. 
God! thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar; 
Thus seek thy presence. Being wise and good! 
Midst thy vast works admire, obey, adore; 
And when the tongue is eloquent no more, 
The soul shall speak in tears of gratitude.” 


THE LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE.—VI. 


That there was a considerable body of early He- 
brew poetry, most of which is now lost, is shown by 
the fact that there are songs quoted from two books 


—“ The Book of Yashar” and “ The Book of the 
Wars of Yahweh.” The fragments quoted are so 
small that it is difficult to say exactly what kind of 
books they were except that they contained songs. 
Possibly they contained stories, too, as Arabian books 
often do, but, since all the quotations are poetical, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that they were primar- 
ily song books. The first books of the Hebrew peo- 
ple then were song books !* 


* There may have been some small law collections almost as 
early. 
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The “ Book of Yashar” is quoted three times. 


The name means “ The Book of the upright.” In | 


what sense the word “ upright ” is used there is little 
evidence—possibly the heroes were called “ The Up- 
right.” One quotation is the well-known passage in 
Josh. 10: 12, 13: 
“Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; 
And thou, moon, in the valley of Ayalon. 
And the sun stood still, 
And the moon stayed, 
Until the nation had avenged themselves of their enemies.” 


This is followed by the sentence, “Is not this 
written in the Bock of Yashar?” which probably im- 
plies that this was a book that was very well known. 
But the writer who embodies the fragment in the 
Book of Joshua interprets it as prose! He pictures 
Joshua as shouting this command to the sun and 
moon, and explains that the day was lengthened so 
that ‘* there was no day like that before it or after it.” 
But this certainly seems like a passage exactly paral- 
lel to the line in “ The Song of Deborah,” where, at 
the crisis of the battle it is said, 


“The stars in their courses fought against Sisera.” 


We know from other parts of the “ Song of Debo- 
rah ” that this line is a poetical expression of the fact 
that Yahweh came across the hills to the help of Is- 
rael. Then there was a special manifestation in a 
thunder storm. Whether there was any phenomenon 
of nature here that specially suggested the idea of the 
sun standing still it is impossible to say, especially as 
there is an entirely different account of the battle 
given in Joshua 10: 9-11. But, at any rate, the frag- 
ment which we have is strong and beautiful, indicat- 
ing that the song may have been as powerful as the 
“ Song of Deborah.” 

Another quotation from the ‘‘ Book of Yashar ” is 
the lament over Saul and Jonathan, found in 2 Sam. 
1: 19-27.* This is probably the complete poem, and 
another indication that the “‘ Book of Yashar” would 
have added to the volume of the world’s great litera- 
ture if it could have been preserved. The construc- 
tion of the lament is of especial interest. There are 
two principle divisions set off by a refrain. The 
divisions are of very uneven length, the first one con- 
taining eighteen lines, verses 20-24, and the second 
one five lines, verses 25b-26. In later Hebrew lament 
literature a special meter is used, called the Kinah 
meter, which consists of one long line followed always 
by a very short line, which gives the voice of the 
reader a melancholy cadence. While the lines of this 
song do not fall into this meter, but are tetrameters, 
the long and short divisions seem an expression of the 
same feeling. The long division falls into five 
strophes, each of which deals with a special idea con- 
tributing to the main theme. These strophes fortun- 
ately coincide with our verse divisions. 

The refrain is also given a specially artistic treat 
ment. There is a constant element and a variable ele- 
ment. The line, 


“ How are the mighty fallen! ” 





* Read in Revised Version. 
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occurs three times, but in combination with different 
ideas. The construction of the poem and its chief 
ideas may be indicated as follows: 
Verse 19. 
“Thy glory, O Israel, is slain upon thy high places 
How are the mighty fallen ! ” 
Verse 20. 


Verse 21. Let nature join in the mourning. 


Refrain 


Let no one even the enemies of the slain rejoice. 


Verse 22. The bravery of the slain. 
Verse 23. The beauty and strength of the slain. 
Verse 24. Let Israel mourn. 
Verse 25a. Refrain 
“ How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle ! ” 
Verse 25b to 26. The personal love and grief of the singer. 
Verse 27. Refrain 
“How are the mighty fallen, 

And the weapons of war perished ! ” 

Of course a question of the greatest interest is, 
Did David sing this lament as 2 Sam. 1: 17 says he 
did? But, alas, no positive answer is possible. This 
much ean be said, however, there is nothing in the 
song out of harmony with David’s time or David’s 
character, and his great reputation in later times as a 
singer probably has some foundation in fact. But this 
whole question must be taken up at another time. 

There is one other fragment from the “ Book of 
Yashar,” 1 Kings 8: 12, 13: 

“Yahweh hath said he would dwell in thick darkness. 
I have surely built thee an habitation, 
A place for thee to dwell in.” 


It is only from the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament that we learn that this comes from the 
“ Book of Yashar.” The Septuagint is the version 
that was much used in the time of Christ, and must, 
therefore, have been made from manuscripts cen- 
turies older than those from which our English ver- 
sion was made. This version puts 1 Kings 8: 12, 13, 
after 8: 53, and adds words which represent the He 
brew for “ Behold this is written in the Book of 
Yashar.” 

This fragment probably is speaking of the temple 
at Jerusalem, and would therefore come from a poem 
later than the building of the temple. This makes it 
probable that the collection of songs composing the 
‘Book of Yashar ” was not made until after the time 
of David and may have contained Davidic material. 

There is only one reference to the “ Book of the 
Wars of Yahweh,” and only a serap is quoted, a land- 
scape description containing no clue as to what sort of 
a poem it comes from. It is found in Num. 21: 14, 
15, and is as follows: 

“Vaheb in Suphah 
And the valleys of Arnon, 
And the slope of the valleys 
That inclineth toward the dwelling of Ar, 
And leaneth upon the border of Moab.” 

But even such a fragment stimulates the imagina- 
tion to try to realize what those old books must have 
been. If only there were hope that someone might 
dig one up somewhere! But it may be that some of 
the songs already known were in these books. Would 
any one have made a collection of the songs of the 
wars of Yahweh and not included “ The Song of 
Deborah ” ? 
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CERTAINTY IN RELIGION. 

Amone the numerous comments upon Dr. Crap- 
sey’s views we find the following: ** What people want 
is certainty in religion. Juggling with the wording 
of the creed is not only dishonest; it is immoral.” No 
doubt all Christians will agree with the first state- 
ment. The strongest influence that turns the minds 
of men from dependence for happiness upon the shift- 
ing changes of temporary things to the perennial joys 
of religious dependence, is the certainty of the un- 
tailing love and care of God. Family ties are broken, 
physical endurance fails, business enterprises are not 
successful, amusements cease to amuse, our cherished 
plans may end in disappoimtment and still “ to one 
fixed rock our spirits cling,” for we * know that God 
is good.” Amidst the vicissitudes of time the one 
great certainty is that God is eternal in us and we in 
him. But does this knowledge depend upon the word- 
ing of a creed? To assume that it does is to rest our 
certainty upon the evidence of men long since gath- 
ered to their fathers, whose judgment and knowledge 
in other domains we question. 

What we eall scientific and historical truths we 
hold as tentative, subject to revision upon new evi- 
dence or increased knowledge. The theologic em- 
bodiments of creeds are the result of joint historic evi- 
dence and metaphysical deduction, worked into form, 
after centuries of division of opinion, and 
manifold councils, by the final . preponderance 
of certain views perhaps championed by the 
most able leaders. Are conclusions thus reached 
to be counted as certain truths of religion? 
If so it is little wonder that most of the 
people in the Christian world are still outside 
the pale of the church. Why should the views of 
Athanasius regarding certain matters be held as a 
more sure religious foundation than the opinions of 
the no less devout Arius and Sabellius? So called 
heresy in the church began long ago, when men liv- 
ing close to the time of the Master were divided in 
their philosophic views of his nature and calling, 
though united as to his spiritual power. A view 
which was felt to be best fitted for the spread of this 
gospel among ignorant and diverse races prevailed. 
Its definiteness of statement strongly commended it. 
Other views, branded then as heretical by the voice 
of the majority, have appeared again and again as 
the revealed voice of truth to men of later genera- 
tions. 


| 
| 
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If we could be sure that the statements of a creed 
are forever fundamentally true, they do not afford 
the kind of certainty that hungering and thirsting 
humanity seeks in religion. The exact amount of 
iruth and error in a formulated creed is after all only 
significant in so far as its acceptance or rejection 
may prove a stumbling block in the way of the 
earnest seeker after spiritual truth. Religious cer- 
tainty is not born of right conclusions about things, 
but of real experience in human hearts. Men are not 
really convinced of the love and care of God by hear- 
ing scholars expound his attributes, but by the unseen 
forces that are constantly transforming seeking souls 
into his image and likeness. The spirit of God which 
moved upon the waters centuries ago is still at work 
upon unfinished creation. It was at work in the 
hearts of the early Christians, who, fearing their rev- 
elation was the last God would make to men, tried to 
state it in writing for the benefit of future ages. It 
was still at work in the tumultuous days of the Refor- 
mation, when men continued to write their interpre- 
tation of his revealed will. It is at work now, making 
men and women who turn with earnest desire toward 
God, the center, certain of the truths of his kingdom 
concerning which they have heard others testify. 

Correct opinions are more desirable than mistaken 
ones, definiteness has much to commend it over vague- 
ness, right direction will more surely lead us to God 
than wrong direction. Upon these considerations rest 
largely the argument for creeds. But when.we sub- 
stitute the means for the end, when we proclaim the 
infallibility of theologic reasoning of past centuries 
whose knowledge of other things is vanishing away, 
when we rest divine certainty upon the acceptance 
of metaphysical conclusion rather than the evidence 
of constant revelation, we make all written statements 
about God stumbling blocks rather than stepping 
stones toward the certainty that he is in the world. 
This certainty is the foundation of righteousness on 
carth and the promise of the other mansions of the 
Father’s house. Our faith rests most fully, not upon 
a belief in an overruling Providence, but in the con- 
sciousness of a power in us and in other men which 
directs and controls us in business operations and so- 
cial duties, and makes us hopeful and helpful in our 
spheres of life. Mankind is hungering for a knowl- 
edge of this reality, which comes not with the accept- 
ance of dogma, but with the revelations of the light 
“which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” 


Our readers are doubtless aware that Algernon S. 
Crapsey has been found guilty of heresy, and sen- 
tenced by the court which tried him to be suspended 
from exercising the functions of priesthood until he 
purges himself of error. Concerning this verdict 
his attorney, Edward M. Shepard, says: 

‘** When the prosecution conceded, as it had to con- 
cede, that the form of the Apostles’ Creed had been 
altered by the American Church more than once; 
when it conceded, as it explicitly did of necessity, that 
a number of its articles were interpreted by pious and 
indisputably orthodox churchmen in different ways 
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and are now interpreted by the whole Church in an 
entirely different way from the way such articles were 
interpreted until within the last century—the right 
of Doctor Crapsey to ascribe a spiritual verity to the 
divine conception of our Lord, and a spiritual verity 
to his resurrection, that is to say, to do precisely what 
St. Paul and other apostles did—was not open to rea- 
sonable dispute.” 

In a sermon concerning this trial, John Clarence 
Lee, a Universalist minister of Philadelphia, said that 
Socrates, Paul, Wvelitfe, Tyndale, Luther, Bunyan, 
Fox and Wesley were all denounced as hereties by 
the people of their own time, and added: 

“ Doctor Crapsey appears to stand in the same 
class, as one of those who see old things in a new 
aspect. Every Church has the right to prescribe the 
creed which it desires to proclaim, whether that creed 
be broad or narrow, true or false. But in the light 
of history, it appears that many of those whom eccle- 
siastical courts have condemned have been the pio- 
neers of religious progress. It is the independent 
thinkers, the candid preachers, the men who have the 
courage of their convictions, to whom the world at 
large must always look for new light upon the prob- 
lems of life and faith.” 


At the “ Equal Rights * meeting held in Philadel- 
phia during vearly meeting week one of the speakers 
said again, what has been said so many times before, 
that when women want the right of suffrage it will 
be given to them. That very week in England four 
hundred women suffragists, escorted by forty mem- 
bers of Parliament, representing organizations from 
all parts of the country, interviewed Premier Camp- 
bell-Bannerman at the Foreign Office, and asked for 
immediate legislation giving the ballot to women on 
the same terms as to men. The newspaper report 
“The Premier smiled upon this strangely as- 
sorted body of women, including as it did ladies of 
title side by side with factory employees.” He as- 
sured them that personally he was in favor of what 
they asked, and believed it would not be “ many 
vears ” before the desired change was brought about. 
It is interesting to note, in this connection, that in 
Oregon, where the extension of suffrage to women is 
soon to be voted upon, two influences are being 
brought to bear against it—the saloon influence and 
the influence of the great corporations. The latter 
make the plea that such an extension of suffrage 
would tend to unsettle business. 


says: 


The details of the struggle of the Russian people 
for freedom, as given in the daily papers, are full of 
encouragement to those who believe in liberty and 


We have been accustomed to think of 
the Russian peasants as being densely ignorant, but 
now we find that these peasants join with the Consti- 
tutional Democrats in demanding the abolition of 
the death penalty and universal suffrage for women 
as well as for men. 


brotherhood. 


At the recent National Conference of Jewish 
Charities in Philadelphia, Dr. S. Solis Cohen, a well- 
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known throat specialist of that city, declared to the 
conference that the problem of tuberculosis is no 
longer medical, but social. ‘ The doctors,” he said, 
“ have shown the path which must be followed, and it 
is the duty of the community to cope with the situa- 
tion. Tuberculosis is primarily a housing problem, 
and in the end analyzes its causes into two economic 
factors—high rents and low wages. Cause rents to 
be low and wages high, and you solve the tuberculosis 
problem.” But before rents will be low and wages 
high the publie conscience will have to be so educated 
that those who amass large fortunes by paying the 
lowest possible wages to the worker, or by asking the 
largest possible rent for houses that are not fit for 
even animals to live in, will no longer be treated with 
outward respect and honor simply because they are 
rich. Some way will also have to be found to do away 
with the grinding competition that compels generous- 
minded men to pay less than living wages or go out 
of business altogether. There will be need for a great 
deal of “ plain living and high thinking” before tu- 
bereulosis and its causes becomes a thing of the past. 

A tract of forty acres of good land has been of- 
fered the Vacant Lots Association of Philadelphia. 
This would furnish gardens for 160 needy families, 
each of which could produce $50 to $60 worth of 
vegetables. Before the tract can be used in this way 
about $800 are needed to do the plowing, harrowing 
and fertilizing. Those wishing to aid this philan- 
thropy, which helps people by giving them a chance 
to help themselves, may send money to Jonathan M. 
Steere, treasurer, Girard Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

It is a significant thing that the time has now come 
when in praising any great national leader, any least 
peaceful trait he may have is made much of while as 
little as possible is said of his warlike tendencies. It 
is to a statesman’s credit now to be peaceful, and we 
have reached that stage of progress when it is not 
creditable to be too conspicuously warlike. They 
even go so far as to proclaim William of Germany as 
one in whom friends of peace may put their trust. 
Professor Peabody, of Harvard, who has recently re- 
turned from Germany, describes him as a promoter 
of peace, holding out the olive branch to all the 
world, and not a war lord shaking the mailed fist in 
the face of Europe. He says that Germany, by vir- 
tue of the commercial expansion it is now working 
for, is pledged to maintain the peace of the world, so 
far as her own honor will allow. 


Several weeks ago the House of Representatives 
passed, by a majority of 222 to 7, a bill removing the 
duty from “ denatured alcohol,” that is, from aleo- 
hol that has had substances put into it making it un- 
drinkable. The purpose of the bill is to provide 
cheap fuel for heating and motor purposes and also 
a cheaper light. It is claimed that aleohol can be 
produced for 18.4 cents a gallon, and that a given 
quantity of aleohol will produce twice as much light 
as the same quantity of kerosene. The Prohibition- 
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ists and the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
as well as the distillers, are in favor of this bill. The 
distillers would rather manufacture alcohol for good 
purposes than for evil, if they can make as much 
money out of it. The temperance people favor it be- 
cause it would then be easy to teach the young that 
alcohol should be classed with kerosene as a fuel, to 
be burned and not drunk, and for many other rea- 
sons. This bill is now before the Senate Committee 
on Finance, of which Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Isl- 
and, is chairman, and will stay there unless the press- 
ure of public opinion for its passage brings it out. 
The opposition to the bill comes chiefly from the man- 
ufacturers of wood aleohol and the Standard Oil 
Trust. The latter, while obstructing the passage of 
this bill, which would make alcohol cheaper than gas- 
oline, has raised the price of the latter commodity 
because the supply is less than the demand. 


NEBRASKA HALF-YEAR MEETING. 
Held at Lincoln, Fourth month 28th, 29th and 30th, 1906. 
When Friends gathered for the Seventh-day meet- 

ing we were indeed glad to welcome to our midst 
Elizabeth Stover, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Griffith 
Coale, of Iowa. Among our own isolated members 
was Russell Lownes from Highland, Cal. 
Mary G. Smith, of Hoopestown, Ill, was unable 
to reach Lincoln in time for this first meeting. 
It was very difficult for us to realize that the meet- 
ing must take up the regular routine without 
George S. Truman, who was detained at home by the 
serious illness of his daughter, Hetty K. Truman. 
This was the first time in the history of the Nebraska 
Half-Year Meeting that our aged Friend had been 
absent. The feeling of those assembled was voiced 
when, in the opening prayer, a special blessing was de- 
sired for the absent ones. 
Isaiah Lightner brought home to us the truth that 
our spiritual strength is increased in proportion to our 
deepening love for God and humanity. Carelessness 
in attendance of meetings for worship is apt to result 
in spiritual poverty. 
While we have a precious promise to the two or 
three gathered together in his name, there is a more 
marked advancement in strength and usefulness when 
the meeting house seats are regularly well filled, for 
an encouragement comes from full benches that can 
be obtained in no other way. When impelled by the 
proper motive such attendance will not be felt to be 
a sacrifice. 
Our Friend from the East rejoiced to meet with us 
in the freedom of fellowship. She represented, as it 
were, the feeling of loving interest that is felt by the 
Eastern meetings for those of the far West. 
She thought that there was a marked increase of 
interest and attendance in our meetings throughout 
the Society. The once prevalent spirit of criticism 
seems to be giving place to that of service and fellow- 
ship. 
When such efficient workers as Aaron M. Powell, 
Joseph A. Bogardus, and others, lay down their work 
it has to be taken up by many others, and the feeling 









of responsibility becomes wider spread, who can meas- 
ure the amount of good that may be accomplished 
when there is individual faithfulness among the mem- 
bership 4 

Griffith Coale impressed the fact that we are all 
equal in so far as we are faithful to revealed truth. 

Russell Lownes expressed his deep thankfulness for 
the privilege of again attending the Nebraska Half- 
Year Meeting. 

We regretted very much that Elizabeth Stover was 
obliged to hurry on towards her home immediately 
after the close of the afternoon session. 

First-day morning all things seemed favorable. 
The weather was propitious and our friend, Mary G. 
Smith, had arrived on an early train. When the 
hour for opening the meeting arrived Isaiah Light- 
ner read the 17th chapter of 1 Kings. The short si- 
lence which followed was broken by an appeal for 
divine guidance, under the assurance of the promise 
given to the “‘ two or three gathered together in the 
name of the Lord.” It was especially desired that we 
have the necessary courage to answer yes and no at 
the right times, not being distracted by the “lo 
heres” and “lo theres,” but humbly following the 
simple example set by Jesus, and at last be found with 
the pure, sound grain when the chaff should have been 
winnowed away. 

Mary G. Smith arose with the words, “ One Lord, 
one faith, one baptism,” and queried as to whether we 
really appreciated the meaning of these words. Are 
we individually and collectively baptized into the di- 
vine essence of simple loyal faith in the teaching of 
Jesus, thereby gaining earnestness of soul life and 
strength to withstand temptations in various forms, 
whereby we will be enabled to come into helpful con- 
tact with humanity. It may be our high privilege to 
roll away the hindering stone that imprisons a brother 
or sister. 

Silent communion with God has ever been a pecu- 
liar feature of Friends’ meeting. To be profitable 
this silence must be a living silence, in which every 
soul realizes that it is a portion of the great eternal 
spirit. This is one of the vital conditions for spiritual 
growth. It is by this means that we may best under- 
stand and appreciate those with whom we come in con- 
tact. Thus we are able to join hands and move for- 
ward together in the “ one faith ” and the “ 
tism ” of the omnipotent, omnipresent God. 

Griffith Coale called attention to the many different 
religions, of which Christianity was but one, and to 
the many denominations, of which Friends are one. 
If we have a right to exist we have a right to be 
heard. We have no hard and fast creed. Our near 
est approach to one is perhaps the maxim of our 
founder, George Fox, “‘ Mind the Light.” 

Christ’s invitation to follow him involved no code 
of belief. We look to a man’s life in the everyday 
walks of life when we wish to apply a test of his wor- 
thiness, rather than to his beliefs. We to-day are in 
danger of losing sight of primitive simplicity. 

Elijah through simple, humble obedience, was en- 
abled to accomplish great things. Those who minis- 
tered to him in obedience to the divine command 


one bap- 
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were also blessed. “ The barrel of meal failed not,” 
“the cruse of oil did not run dry.” 

One of the high standards of Christianity is to deal 
justly and walk humbly with our God. 

The great purpose of prayer was beautifully ex- 
plained as simply a means by which we may get into 
the proper attitude towards God. In the resulting 
state of spiritual exaltation we are very sensitive to 
impressions from the divine mind. Under these con- 
ditions God gives liberally because we are able to use 
it to the best advantage. 

After the regular morning meeting Mary G. Smith 
gave a very interesting and profitable talk on the need 
of making reform work the vital part of religious 
work, because it is one of the most potent forces for 
the development of the soul. 

She took up but three of the branches of reform 
work—social purity, temperance and the cleansing 
and elevation of the secular press. In a clear and 
forceful manner she emphasized the fact that men 
and women should live up to the same standard of 
purity and right doing, and we as individuals and as 
organizations are responsible for the exercise of our 
influence along these lines. Let us see to it that we 
are doing all that is required at our hands. 


SECOND-DAY MORNING. 


Owing to a severe rain storm the business meeting 
was a little late in convening. We were assured that 


very many Friends are lovingly mindful of the ses- 
sions of the several quarterly and half-yearly meetings 


in the West. This sentiment has crystallized in a 
practical way in the work of the “ Committee for the 
Advancement of Friends Principles,” for it is largely 
through their help and influence that we are enabled 
to enjoy the helpful presence of visiting Friends from 
the East and Middle West. 


It was thought that there was a great need in the 


various localities for an ingathering of those inter- 
ested in Friends’ principles, not only that we may be 
helped and strengthened as an organization, but that 
the world at large and humanity in general might be 
strengthened and helped also. 

The reading of the Third Query brought out mueh 
live discussion of the tobacco question. We were sin- 
cerely thankful to be able to answer the query so 
fully as a meeting, and deplored the fact that the 
habit was becoming so prevalent throughout the na- 
tion. 

The proposed change in the queries by Illinois 
Yearly Meeting was discussed at some length. It was 
pretty generally conceded that this part of our busi- 
ness often becomes stereotyped and formal and there- 
fore in spirit dead. Present-day work must be done 
by present-day methods. To fail to do this is sure 
death. 

It was thought by some that the philanthropic work 
was of such vital importance that more of the meet- 
ing’s time should be devoted thereto. 

Throughout the sessions of our Half-Year Meeting 
much live interest has been manifested, and our 
minds have not unduly dwelt on the comparatively 
small attendance. 
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Fully appreciating the interest that the Committee 
for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles has taken 
in our welfare, and feeling that we have been espe- 
cially blessed by the presence and ministrations of 
our visitors, as well as by our own faithful standard 
bearers, the Nebraska Half-Year Meeting drew to a 
close. 

Signed in behalf of the meeting. 

CATHARINE Burcess Carr, 
Marearet Brinton, 
Clerks. 


FRIENDLY EDUCATION CONFERENCE IN 
NEW YORK. 

On Seventh-day, Fifth month 5th, the four 
Friends’ Schools in the neighborhood of New York 
city held a conference, to which their teachers, trus- 
tees and friends were invited by the New York Year- 
ly Meeting’s Committee on Education. The morning 
session was occupied in considering “ How to Create 
a Religious Atmosphere in the School.” 

Edward B. Rawson said that “ Religion for the 
school must be devoid of theology (since theology is 
the part of religion on which men divide and for 
which children have little use), that the religious at- 
mosphere is made manifest by its fruit—good con- 
duct—and that Friends have the form of religion that 
fills the bill since it minimizes the theological element 
and emphasizes the practical.” 

The fundamental thought of Friends excludes the- 
ology and is one that can be taught in all schools 
without giving offence. Theology is what divides peo- 
ple, their ideals of God. But Friends have a funda- 
mental idea which all other people and churches have, 
and this can be taught and will be acknowledged by 
others to be good. It is hard to define it, but it can be 
understood.’ It has been defined by many. M. Ar- 
nold says it is morality touched with emotion; that it 
is the power not of ourselves which makes for right- 
eousness. 

William M. Jackson spoke of development. Every- 
thing must grow according to the law of its being. 
The most important seed in the universe is the seed 
which effects human thought and happiness, and that 
in the spiritual seed it is the divine spirit in man. 
It is the duty of the teacher to try to develop the spir- 
itual side as much as the purely intellectual. 

Elizabeth Stover said the child is not ready for im- 
mediate high spiritual teaching; the child must be 
developed and assisted to grow. She agreed with a 
proverb that all the religion that most boys are capa- 
ble of is good manners. 

Dr. Baldwin discussed the relationship between re- 
ligion and morality. Immorality begins on the play- 
ground; unfair play, dishonesty, scandal, self-seeking 
and profanity too often begin on the playground in 
various contests. The teacher should be a religious 
one, and should be able to mingle with the children 
on the playground. The Bible is an English classic. 
Have it read and studied as an English classic. 

Elizabeth Hallock spoke of the accusation that lack 
of forms and ceremonies leads to irreverence, and in- 
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quired if lack of form does not interfere with spread- 
ing religious atmosphere. 

Mary N. Cox, who presided at the morning meet- 
ing, spoke of the absence of the vocal prayer seeming 
to young people like absence of all prayer, possibly 
making all prayer seem useless, and as if we do not 
acknowledge a higher power. She questioned 
whether it would not be well sometimes at the schools 
to have something like a religious service, so that the 
religious side of the student’s nature might have ex- 
pression. How much religious expression must we 
expect or encourage from the pupil‘ Could anything 
be done in the way of young people’s meetings ? 

Edward B. Rawson said the ordinary teacher is 
more anxious to inculcate his own thought than to 
give encouragement to the other person’s thought. 
Let the child ponder and express any thought. Very 
often it will clear up the child’s thought, and he will 
find that his supposed heresies are shared by others. 
The child thinks he does not believe in God. But in 
threshing it out with others he finds he has wrong 
preconceptions, and that nobody else has belief in the 
kind of God he has been rejecting. 

Miss Chellis spoke of the use of pictures. The 
sweet-faced picture of George Fox at Swarthmore she 
thought was inspiring. She has found it helpful to 
children to become familiar with, by memorizing, fine 
religious thoughts, poetically expressed. 

William M. Jackson spoke of the influence spring- 
time had upon him as a boy, and suggested taking 
children out in the open air for talk and singing. 

Nancy J. Adams spoke of the indifferent influence 
of forms; she had seen cherubic-looking boys who 
attend church, but can hardly be persuaded to tell the 
truth. She also emphasized the usefulness of quiet 
in young people’s meetings. 

Anna Gillingham spoke of impressing the mystical 
thought upon children, that knowledge of facts is in- 
sufficient; the child should learn that there is some- 
thing behind which transcends human knowledge. 

At the afternoon session Alice Palmer presided 
and presented the subject, “‘ What does the teacher 
owe to herself?” 

Mary N. Cox said that the teacher owes it to her- 
self to keep herself fresh and capable and effective; 
needs recreative work—that is, recreative work that 
will bring new life to the school. 

E. B. R. said that was the principal’s standpoint— 
to have the teacher work and study for herself? No, 
to bring things to the school. He agreed with that. 
It was the duty of the teacher to improve himself all 
the time for teaching; all his conscious effort should 
be to that end. E. Hallock objected to the conscious 
effort. 


Elizabeth Stover spoke of the peculiarity of teach- 
ers, the danger that they should be nothing but teach- 
ers, have the teaching attitude. 

Mr. Seelye spoke of the physician and the lawyer 
and the banker being expected to be other things, to 
be a man, a useful citizen. It should be the same for 


a teacher, he should try first to be a man, a useful 
citizen. 
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M. N. Cox said we need to get more breadth of 
human feeling; get away from being teachers solely. 

We do not get the best results as teachers by spend- 
ing all our spare time in learning methods of teach- 
ing. Danger of getting to be too thickly encrusted 
pedagogues—getting all the new points. One of the 
first essentials is to get wholesome recreation, throw- 
ing off the load for a little while, and doing the things 
we really want to do. She suggested day and night 
shifts. 

Dr. Baldwin does not believe in dissecting children, 
observing them; we observe those things from which 
we are apart. There should be appreciation and sym- 
pathy rather than dissection and observation. 

Mariana Rawson suggested having teachers meet- 
ing together for periods in the summer at one time. 
Thought recreation of that kind would be lovely for 
vacations. 

Alice Palmer thought teachers should try to get 
away from each other on their vacations. Suggested 
carrying on a line of study entirely separate from 
her teaching. 

E. B. Rawson spoke of the advantage of thinking 
for one’s self, of always trying to have something to 
say (not necessarily saying it) when other people talk 
and discuss. 

E. Stover suggested leaving something to provi- 
dence; not agonize so,much; try to do your best, but 
recognize that there are other forces at work. 

Dr. Baldwin said that a teacher does not neces- 
sarily wear out; a teacher at the Boston Latin School 
taught for seventy years and died at the age of ninety- 


two. H. M. H. 








TEACHING THE TEACHERS. 

In the education of the colored race nothing can 
be more important than the educating of teachers 
themselves. This is being done in an effective way 
by a summer school for teachers ‘which is carried on 
in July by the Institute for Colored Youth at Chey- 
ney, Pennsylvania. Last year the attendance and 
the interest in the courses proved beyond question the 
need and the demand for the work. Fourteen prin- 
cipals of large schools were among the visitors and 
students, and from every Southern State except 
Texas and Florida came representatives. It is told 
as a significant fact that one-third of the colored 
schools of Alabama are closed because teachers can- 
not pass the rigid State examinations. This summer 
school at Cheyney is intended to make such a condi- 
tion impossible, and it has become evident that there 
are hundreds of colored teachers in the colored pub- 
lic schools in the South who are devoted to their work 
and are willing to make sacrifices to improve their 
efficiency. Dr. Booker T. Washington, of Tuskegee, 
testifies that he has followed the work from the be- 
ginning and heartily endorses it. The principal of 
this colored school is Mr. Hugh M. Browne, who is 
described by Dr. Washington as one of the strongest 
and most useful educators of the race. The continu- 


anee of these sessions depends largely on the contri- 
butions of those interested in the general cause, and 
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$2,000 is needed for the successful prosecution ot 
this year’s session. ‘The treasurer is Mr. Walter P. 
Stokes, 217 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—The 
Outlook (New York). 


FROM WOODBROOKE. 


[Extracts from a_ personal 
thought of publication.] 


letter, not written with any 

I shall always remember the journey from Liver- 
pool to Birmingham, through the new green hedges 
znd meadows, for it gave us our first glimpse of the 
springtime of 1906, as well as the lasting impression 
of the quiet, contented beauty of English rural scen- 
ery and made me long for as much of God’s out-of- 
doors as can well be put into my stay in England. 
Such hunger cannot fail to be satisfied at Wood- 
brooke. As one of our American party here kept 
saying, when she was taking us through the garden 
just after our arrival, “ It is heavenly.” Daffodils, 
narcissus, tulips, daisies and wild primroses are every- 
where; the birds sing gloriously from an early dawn 
to a late twilight, and better than all, there is through 
all the family, from the lecturers to the maids and the 
gardener, the most beautiful spirit of Christ-love, ex- 
pressing itself in a thousand courtesies. In a word, 
every one is host or guest in turn, according to his 
opportunity to serve others or to be served by them. 
I had meant to say, long before this, how much the 
INTELLIGENCER, along with my home letters, added 
to the cordial weleome to Woodbrooke. Two copies 
have arrived, and the other American girls seem so 
hungry for its news that I have agreed to place my 
name upon the numbers and leave them where any 
one may have the benefit of them. We were advised 
to attend all the lectures for the first week and then 
drop out those that we least want, which, after all, is 
a very difficult problem to solve. I have managed to 
sift my program to an average of two out of the 
three lectures a day. Those I have chosen are two 
each week by Mr. Franks, on “ The History of the 
Doctrine of the Atonement ”’; two by J. Rendel Har- 
ris, on “ The Primitive Christian Bookshelf,” and 
one each week of the following: “ The Spiritual 
Life,” by Dr. Harris; “ Rise and Reason of Quaker- 
ism,” by Neave Brayshaw; “ Republic of Plato and 
English Local Government,” by T. Bryan, and 
“Elements of Economics,’ and another on 
“ Ethies,” by George Shann. This sounds like 
a heavy program, with the addition of two 
short, easy lessons a week in beginning Greek, 
but I shall not burden myself with too much 
reference work. Some of that can be done 
later, and the lectures seem more valuable. Many 
of them require no outside work, and most of them 
are much more delightful than they are wearing. I 
haven’t tested my capacity fully yet, but I think I 
see at least two hours a day ahead of me for recrea- 
tion, walking, golf or tennis, besides the time given to 
four o’clock tea and our morning devotional, at 9.15, 
which is the most helpful time in the day to all of 
us. The strangeness is for the most part gone now. 
We find ourselves brought together for mutual help- 
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fulness. What abundance of strength is to come to 


us, both from receiving and giving, we could not now 
predict. There are those here who have a definite 
missionary work in view; others who are school teach- 
ers here for rest and inspiration; others, like our- 
selves, who, having no definitely-planned work for 
the future, are hoping to be better prepared for the 
work we have already been trying to do in our own 


home neighborhoods, or, it may be, storing up 


strength for some work that we do not yet see. Still 
Wwe are not conscious of any difference of purpose in 


{ Epira M. 


the course of our daily life. WINDER. 


CROWNED AND SAINTED. 
(IN MEMORY OF SUSAN B. ANTHONY." ) 


Crowned is she and sainted 
In heavenly halls above 
Who freely gave for her sisters 
A life of boundless love. 


I saw a strange rich vision, 
I heard strange music ring, 
As I dreamed o’er my well-loved Poets 
On a night in the early spring. 
I mused o’er the great-souled Wordsworth 
(O to me he is half divine! ), 
And I found once again in his pages 
The song with the beautiful line 
That tells of the perfect Woman 
In whose spirit blithe and bright 
There shines like a consecration 
A gleam of angelic light. 


And I seemed to behold in my vision 
The sorrows of all the years; 
I heard the women pleading, 
Pleading with soft warm tears; 
And ever above the praying, 
Above the sorrowful song, 
And the tender, wistful grieving 
For the long, long years of wrong, 
I heard them speak of the leader 
In whose spirit rare and bright 
Should shine like a consecration 
A gleam of angelic light. 


I saw the nation toiling 
In grief and darkness lost, 
Like a ship on the pathless ocean 
O’erwhelmed and tempest-tost. 
There was need of a faithful pilot, 
There was need of a God-sent hand, 
To guide o’er the pathless ocean, 
To guide to the longed-for land; 
And O, there was need of the Woman 
In whose spirit sweet and bright 
Should shine like a benediction 
A gleam of angelic light. 


Like pilgrims wandering the woodlands 

In a country wild and strange 
Who daily front new dangers 

And sigh for the blessed change 
Of kind and friendly faces, 

Of dreamed-of comrades dear, 
The comfort of friendly firesides 

And pleasant household cheer,— 
So sighed the toiling people 

For her in whose spirit bright 
Should shine like a consecration 

A gleam of angelic light. 


And then I saw in my vision 
How the mighty of earth grew proud, 
They scorned their humbler brethren, 
They laughed at the lowly crowd. 


* Read at a memorial meeting of the Swarthmore Woman 
Suffrage League, Fifth month 7th. 
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Ah me, to think of the folly 
And fashion that fill our days! 

Ah me, to think of our scorning 
Our fathers’ simpler ways! 

Ah me, to think of the greedy 
And godless kings of the mart,— 

And then to think of our hunger 
For one great human heart! 


The land was weak and helpless, 
It lacked the leader true 
Who should cure it of its blindness, 
Who should break a pathway through 
The wall of outworn tradition 
That still around us stands 
Ready to yield and crumble 
At the touch of heroic hands,— 
Hands of noble heroes 
Fearless and great and strong 
Who shall heal the old-time evils 
And the centuries of wrong. 
In my vision I saw those heroes,— 
And there by the men of might 
Stood their sisters consecrated, 
With eyes of angelic light. 


And was one sister foremost 
Among those women there? 
And who was she whose bearing 
Made her seem so queenly-fair? 

Was it high-souled Mary Lyon 
Uplifting her sisters’ lot? 

Was it the saintly Quaker, 
Our own Lucretia Mott? 

Was it noble Frances Willard 
Who strove as angels may? 

Was it the loved and lost one 
Whose passing we mourn to-day? 


Nay, none of any was foremost, 
But hand in blessed hand 

They stood as Olympian women 
On old Greek friezes stand. 

All shared a common glory, 
All were linked by the fate 

That gave them names undying 
In the annals of the state. 

But the newest comer among them 
Gazed round and serenely smiled 

As her sisters turned to greet her 
With heavenly motions mild. 


And then my vision faded, 
And a lordly melody rolled, 
As down celestial vistas 
The saintly company strolled. 
But the face of that latest comer 
I longest kept in sight,— 
So ardent with consecration, 
So lit with angelic light. 
And I woke from my wondrous vision, 
And O, my heart beat strong!— 
I had seen the perfect Woman 
Of Wordsworth’s beautiful song. 


Crowned is she and sainted 
In heavenly halls above 
Who freely gave for her sisters 
A life of boundless love. 


Joun RUSSELL HAYEs. 


BIRTHS. 


KIRBY.—Near Columbus, N. J., Third month 8th, 1906, to 
Benjamin R. and Anna Evans Kirby, a son, who is named 
B. Roger Kirby. 

TURNER.—In Brooklyn, N. Y., Fifth month 15th, 1906, to 
William Webb and Mary Parry Turner, a daughter, named 
Lydia Parry Turner. 


TYSON.—At Flora Dale, Pa., Fifth month 3d, 1906, to Ches- 
ter J. and Bertha H. Tyson, a daughter, who is named Mar- 
garet Janet. 
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DEATHS. 


BAYNES.—Suddenly, at Kingsly, Kansas, on Fifth month 
12th, 1906, of hemorrhage of the lungs, while on his way to 
New Mexico in search of health, Orville, eldest son of Lewis 
and Addie Baynes, of Blue River Meeting, aged 25 years. In- 
terment at Friends’ Cemetery, Highland Creek, near Salem, 
Ind. This young man was of marked purity of character and 
noble aspirations, and a great lover of home and country life. 
He had been in active service as telegraph operator at Chi- 
cago, yet he loved to get home and enjoy with his parents and 
brothers and sisters the sweet pleasures of a more retired life 
and attend his home meeting. ‘The whole neighborhood mourns 
his loss. 


SHARPLESS.—In West Chester, Pa., Third-day, Fifth 
month 15th, 1906, Frances Linton, wife of William P. Sharp- 
less; a valued member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Elizabeth B. Moore writes that several Whitewater Friends 
attended Miami Quarterly Meeting, held at Waynesville, O., as 
a meeting of the Representative Committee of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting was held at that time. She says the “Home” seems 
to be a success, as thus far the receipts have exceeded the ex- 
penses. 


A reader of the INTELLIGENCER takes exception to this pas- 
sage from John Burroughs on page 295: “ Not socialism, or any 
other ‘ism’ can permanently equalize the fortunes of men.” 
He says that it is not the purpose of socialism “ to equalize the 
fortunes of men,” but to institute and maintain a level and 
fair field for human opportunity. In his opinion socialism does 
not propose to cut off “ the long arm,” but to enable every arm 
to use its full length, and to prevent any one from exploiting 
another’s arm. 


Arthur C. Smedley, of Cheyney, Pa. (graduate of Swarth- 
more in 1898) has been appointed to the position of teacher of 
Physics and Chemistry at the George School, Pa. 


Dr. Bird Baldwin (Swarthmore, class of 1900) has been re- 
lieved of the department of pedagogy at the West Chester 
State Normal School, and will devote himself hereafter entire- 
ly to the department of psychology, of which he has also been 
the head. 


Georgia C. Myers, (Swarthmore, class of 1900), who has been 
teaching the past year in the Public School at Long Branch, 
N. J., has been appointed teacher in History and English in 
the Friends’ School in New York City for the coming year. 


The Schofield Schoo] could not have grown to its present 


proportions without resting on strict business principles. The 
founder is more able to handle thousands of dollars of other 
people’s money because of a habit taught by her mother when 
she was less than nine years old. Since then she has kept an 
account of nearly every penny she has earned or spent. In 
looking over an old book of expenses lately one amusing rec- 
ord was, “To prevent a quarrel, .02c.” The circumstances are 
not recalled, but the principles of peace and habit of economy 
and accounts must have been instilled in her nature almost 
from infancy. E 


A New York paper gives an account of the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of Public School No. 1, on Henry 
Street. The first home of the school was in a building on 
Madison Street, where it was opened Fifth month 19th, 1806. 
It grew out of a plan to establish a free institution for the 
education of girls, a school of this kind having been started 
in 1802 by women members of the Society of Friends. The 
school on Madison Street was established for the education 
of children too poor to attend a private school or not attached 
to any church society. 


Charles Alexander, editor of Alerander’s Magazine, Boston, 
Mass., writes us as follows: “I must congratulate you upon 
the excellent article which appears in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
of May 12th entitled, ‘The Ethiopian and the Leopard’s 
Spots.’” Alerander’s Magazine, we remind our readers, is the 
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best periodical edited and published by a colored man, for the 
uplifting of our colored brothers, that has come to our notice. 
The subscription price is $1.00 a year. The number for Fifth 
month contains an article by Edward H. Magill. 

The autobiography of John J. Cornell is now ready for dis- 
tribution, and will be promptly forwarded on receipt of price. 
For single copies, $1.60 and 16 cents for postage. For 10 
copies or more to one address, $1.50. Express charge paid by 
subscribers. Give explicit directions for mail or express. Re- 
mit all small sums by P. O. order. Address John J. Cornell, 
“The Plaza,” Baltimore, Md. 


London Yearly Meeting’s representative committee (“ Meet- 
ing for Sufferings”), at its recent sessions brought forward 
recommendations that the Yearly Meeting should be asked to 
memorialize Government in favor of reduction of military and 
naval expenditure, and of bringing the subject of international 
reduction of armaments before the next Hague Conference. 





The Friends’ meeting at Cape Town, South Africa, has again 
sent up to the Meeting for Sufferings in London a request for 
recognition as a Monthly Meeting. It was explained that 
there are several families likely to be permanently resident 
there, the meeting shows signs of growth, and a number of the 
Friends take helpful part in vocal ministry. They now want 
such recognition as will enable them to admit members, regis- 
ter births, and take their place amongst the churches of the 
land. The South African Committee recommended that the 
Yearly Meeting should be advised to grant the request, and 
this was agreed to after careful consideration. 

From a vice-president of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor we have received the following: 

“The editorial in the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER of Fifth 
month 5th has been read with more than passing interest, and 
I say to you that if the people you represent have a message 
of truth like that enunciated in your editorial it is their 
bounden duty to give it forth to all and no longer ‘hide their 
light under a bushel.’ That the greater portion of the toilers 
are eagerly awaiting such a message I have every reason to 
believe. Go where you will, you cannot help seeing the total 
inadequacy of the present-day church religion, and that it 
fails to reach the great body of toilers. The toilers distrust 
the church, for in most cases the church is lined up with their 
enemies. Kindly bring this matter to the attention of the 
proper authorities of your religious body.” 

E. Mae Myers, principal of Martin Academy, Kennett Square, 
has accepted a position in Media Friends’ School for the coming 
year. 





Albert Cook Myers has been made a director of the Penn- 
sylvania History Exhibit for the Jamestown Exposition, to be 
held at Hampton Roads, Va., in 1907. 








LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
[The following program from The Friend (London) will be 


of interest as indicating the scope of yearly meeting interests 
in England.] 


THIRD-DAY, 22ND OF FIFTH MONTH. 


Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight, 4 and 6.30. 
Joint Committee on Meetings for Worship. 
Friends’ Temperance Union, annual business meeting, 2. 


FouURTH-DAY, 23D oF FirrH MONTH. 
Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight, 10 and 3.30. 
Meeting of Elders, 2 p.m. Meeting of Overseers, 2 p.m. 
Friends’ Temperance Union Annual Meeting, 6.30 p.m. 
Socialist Quaker Society Meeting, 8 p.m. 
Friends’ Social Union Meeting, 8 p.m. 


FIFTH-DAY, 24TH OF FIFTH MONTH. 


Yearly Meeting in Joint Session, 10 a.m., 3 and 6 p.m. 

Short period for worship. Names of representatives. Ap- 
pointment of clerks. Certificates of visiting ministers. Epis- 
tle from Dublin Yearly Meeting. Summary of Epistles from 
American Yearly Meetings. Epistle from Hoshangabad Quar- 
terly Meeting. Appointment of committees to prepare replies 
to Epistles. Summary of tabular statements. Minute of 
Bristol and Somerset Quarterly Meeting on Associate Mem- 
bership. Report from Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Over- 
sight. Triennial reports (Southwestern Section). Report of 








Home Mission Committee. Minute 
mittee on Extension of Work. 
of Home Mission Committee. 
School Association. 

Friends’ Public School Co. Annual Meeting, 9.15 a.m. 

Friends’ Anti-Vivisection Association Annual Business Meet- 
ing, 1.30 p.m. 

Friends’ Historical Society Annual Meeting, 2 p.m. 

Friends’ Repeal Association Annual Meeting, 8 p.m. 

F. C. F. U. Annual Meeting, 8 p.m. 

Christian Endeavor Societies Meeting of Members, 8 p.m. 

Friends’ Vegetarian Society Annual Meeting, 8 p.m. 

SIXTH-DAY, 25TH OF FIFTH MONTH. 

Yearly Meeting in Joint Session, 10 a.m. 

Consideration of State of the Society. 

Yearly Meeting Sitting, 3 p.m. 

Consideration of State of the Society. 
and Printing Committee. Report and Minutes of the Meeting 
for Sufferings. Alteration of Membership of Meeting for Suf- 
ferings and list of Correspondents. Report of Committee on 
South African Relief. Report respecting Friends in South 
Africa. 

Women’s Yearly Meeting, 3 p.m. 

Consideration of State of the Society. Epistles from 
Meetings abroad (if any). Appointment of Committee to 
prepare replies. Various reports. 

Meeting of Large Committee, open to all Friends (Men and 
Women), for Appointment of Committee to prepare General 
Epistle, 6 p.m. 

Friends’ Vegetarian Society Business Meeting, 1.30 p.m. 

Friends’ Tract Association Annual Meeting, 1.45 p.m. 

Missionary Helpers’ Union Annual Meeting, 5.30 p.m. 

Reunion Friends’ Quarterly Examiner Contributors, 7.30 p.m. 

Friends’ Anti-Vivisection Association Annual Meeting, 7.30 
p-m. 

Young Friends’ Meeting, 7.30 p.m. 

“Some of the Deeper Aspects of Christian Life and Ser- 
vice.” 

Peace Union Public Meeting, 8 p.m. 

SEVENTH-DAY, 26TH oF FirtH MONTH. 

Yearly Meeting in Joint Session, 10.30 a.m. 

Yearly Meeting Accounts. Report from Meeting for Suffer- 
ings on Finance. Report of Friends’ Foreign Mission Associa- 
tion. Report of Anti-Slavery Committee. Minute of General 
Meeting of Australia on Removals. Summary of Proceedings 
of the Meeting for Sufferings. Minute of Meeting for Suffer- 
ings on disposal of disused Meeting-houses, ete. 

SECOND-DAY, 28TH OF FIFTH MONTH. 

Yearly Meeting in Joint Session, 1] a.m., 3 and 6 p.m. 

The Wider Fellowship. (Minute 47 of last year. Minute 
of Berks and Oxon Quarterly Meeting. Minute of Lancashire 
and Cheshire Quarterly Meeting.) Report of Committee on 
Constitution of Meetings on Ministry and Oversight. Min- 
ute of Norfolk, Cambridge and Hunts Quarterly Meeting on 
Constitution of Meetings on Ministry and Oversight. Report 
of Committee on Alteration of General Advices. Report of 
Committee on Betting and Gambling. 

Meeting in interest of the Reference Library, 2 p.m. 

Christian Work in France—Meeting, 2 p.m. 

Friends’ Foreign Mission Association Public Meeting, 7.30 
p-m. 


of Home Mission Com- 
Nominations for membership 
Report of Friends’ First-day 


Report of Library 


THIRD-DAY, 29TH OF FIFTH MONTH. 

Meetings for Worship, 10 a.m., at Devonshire House, West- 
minster, and Peel. 

Meeting of Elders, 9.30, and at close Meetings for Worship. 

Meeting of the Large Committee to pass Irish and American 
Epistles, at 12 noon. 

Yearly Meetings in Joint Session, 3 and 6 p.m. 

Report of Central Education Committee. Minute of Yorks 
Quarterly Meeting on Education. Report of Committee of 
Friends’ High School, Hobart. Report of Friends’ Public 
Schools Company, Ltd. Report of Peace Committee. Report 
of Committee on Opium Traffic. 

Missionary Helpers’ Union Secs. Meeting, 11.45 a.m. 

Meeting for Mothers, 12 noon. 

Friends’ Provident Institution Annual Meeting, 1 p.m. 

Friends’ Home Mission Public Meeting, 7.30 p.m. 

FourTH-DAY, 30TH OF FIFTH MONTH. 

Yearly Meeting Sitting, 10 a.m. 

Report of Committee on Revision of Part III. of Book of Dis- 
cipline. Report of Dukhobortsi Committee. Report of 
Friends’ Tract Association. Report of Friends’ Temperance 
Union. Report of Friends’ Christian Fellowship Union. 

Women’s Yearly Meeting, 10 a.m. 
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Passing Epistles. Consideration of Special Subject: “The 
Cultivation of the Spiritual Faculties.” 

Meeting Large Committee, to pass General Epistle, 2.30 p.m. 

Yearly Meeting in Joint Session, 4 p.m. 

Report of Continental Committee. Report 
Committee. Passing of Epistles to Dublin 
Yearly Meetings. 

Yearly Meeting in Joint Session, 7 p.m. 

Concluding Session for passing General Epistle. 

FIFTH-DAY, 31ST OF FIFTH MONTH. 

Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Oversight, at such time 
as the Yearly Meeting may appoint ) preceded by Meeting of 
Elders. 

Reports of Meetings held. 

Friends’ Christian Fellowship Un. Special Meeting, 7 p.m. 

Devotional Meetings in Women’s Meeting-house on 21st, at 
6 p.m., 22d, at 1 a.m. (see advt.); and in the Library at 9 a.m., 
on the 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 28th, 29th, 30th, and 31st. 

Friends’ Praver League Meetings in Room No. 1, at 2 p.m., 
on the 23d, 24th, 26th, 28th, and 30th; and in the Women’s 
Meeting-house at 1.30 p.m. on the 29th. 


Australian 
American 


of 
and 


DELAWARE VALLEY NATURALISTS. 


The Salem and the Woodstown Naturalists’ Field Clubs ex- 
tend to the affiliated societies of the Delaware Valley Natural- 
ists’ Union, and their friends, an invitation to join in a trip 
down the Delaware River to Pennsgrove, N. J., being the 
eleventh annual excursion of the Union. 

The steamer “ Thomas Clyde” will leave Arch Street wharf 
at 9.30 a.m., on June 2d, 1906, rain or shine. 

The boat will follow the eastern channel going down the 
river, and the western channel on the return trip. Maps show- 
ing the natural and historical points of interest will be dis- 
tributed. 

The following program will be given on the boat: 

The Channel, Currents, and Shoals of the Delaware River, 
between Philadelphia and Pennsgrove (illustrated by maps and 
charts), Mr. J. F. Hasskarl, Civil Engineer in charge of the 
improvements of the Delaware River, representing the Engineer 
Office, U. S. Army. 

Display and explanation of nautical instruments used by 
sea-going vessels in navigation, dredging, and sounding. Riggs 
and Brother, manufacturers, 310 Market Street, Philadelphia. 

Radium (illustrative exhibit), Ernest Cotterell, England. 

Inspection of machinery, boats, ete., under the guidance of 
the Captain of the “ Thomas Clyde.” 

Everyone is requested to bring small natural history speci- 
mens, and enter into an informal “ pocket social.” 

Members will take their own luncheon, to be eaten before 
arriving at Pennsgrove. 

A short walk will be taken to a grove, where botanical speci- 
mens will be exhibited, and the following addresses made: 

“A Few of the Rare Plants of Gloucester and Salem Coun- 
Benjamin Heritage, Mickleton. 

“ Delaware River Water Fowl, Now and Two Hundred Years 
Ago,” Samuel N. Rhoads, Haddonfield. 

‘ Earthquakes,” Prof. Oscar C. 8. Carter, Philadelphia. 

“General Distribution of New Jersey Plants,” Dr. John W. 
Harshberger, Philadelphia. 

The boat will leave after Pennsgrove’s famous ice cream has 
been sampled, arriving at Philadelphia at 6.00 p.m. Round 
trip tickets, $1.00; single trip, 50 cents. 

Acceptances should be sent to Lora B. Scott, 1709 North 
Seventeenth Street, Philadelphia, not later than May 30th, 
1906. 


ties,” 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


Seventh-day, Fourth month 28th, the Whittier Literary So- 
ciety held a meeting, the literary part of the program being 
devoted to Mark Twain. Reading, “A Trying Situation,” 
Emily Mather; recitation, “Story of a Christening,” Elsie 
Orne; piano solo, Eleanor Hallowell; the paper, “ Whittier 
Greenleaf,” Edna Walton; piano duet, Ethel Ball and William 
Jenkins; recitation, “The Roman Guide,” Thornton Conrow; 
reading, “Mrs. McWilliams and the Lightning,” Emma 
Swayne; piano solo, Medora Leedom; three scenes from “ Tom 
Sawyer. 

The Penn Literary Society held a meeting Seventh-day, 
Fifth month 19th. Program: Recitation, “Selling the Baby,” 
Walter Cox; piano solo, Charles Hutchinson; reading, “A Slow 
Man,” Mary Rogers; recitation, “Artemus Ward’s Mormon 
Lecture,” Samuel Phipps; piano duet, Anna Butcher and 
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Corinne Hibberd; 
Parry; 
bers; 


the paper, “ Gleanings from the Penn,” Anna 
recitation, “ The Young Man Waited,” Theodore Cham- 
song, “I Can’t Do the Sum,” seven Penn girls; and two 
scenes from “ The District School.” L. E. L. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

On Sixth-day morning E. Howard Crosby, of New York City, 
delivered a lecture in Parrish Hall on the subject, “ War Out- 
grown.” He treated the subject in a new and very interesting 
way. 

At meeting on First-day Dr. Holmes gave a very interest- 
ing sermon on “ Essentials and Non-Essentials.” Samuel Ash 
made an earnest plea that all be persuaded to accept the 
teachings of Jesus. 

On First-day evening the regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association met in Parrish Hall. The program for 
the evening consisted of an illustrated lecture by Dr. Battin 
on “ The Passion Play at Oberammergau.” 

The track team won its two dual meets last week. On 
Fourth-day it defeated Lehigh at South Bethlehem, 66 to 53, 
and on Seventh-day, Dickinson on Whittier Field, 6914 to 34%. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

CHESTER, Pa.—At the regular meeting of the Chester 
Friends’ Association, held Sixth-day evening, Fifth month 11th, 
in the meeting house, we had the pleasure of listening to a 
well-prepared and thoroughly interesting program, given by the 
Media Friends’ Association, whom we had invited as our guests 
for the evening. Following the usual silence Dr. Trimble 
Pratt, the president, read the 27th Psalm. The minutes of the 
two preceding meetings were read and approved. A most en- 
joyable and instructive paper was presented by Lydia G. 
Hawkins, on the “ History of Providence Meeting House,” fol- 
lowing which Bayard Taylor’s “ Quaker Widow ” was rendered 
by Jessie Darlington, who appeared in the sweet plain dress 
and soft cap of the early Friend. Her artistic interpretation 
of the poem was very pleasing. A scholarly paper entitled, 
“The Spirit and the Letter,” prepared by Nellie Fussell, was 
read by Edith L. Cheyney. A very helpful thought was pre- 
sented in a poem, read by Ida Baker, “ Deeds, Not Creeds.” A 
paper on current events, teeming with interest, was read by 
J. Eugene Walker. The concluding number of the evening was 
a paper on “The House Beautiful,” by Dr. Trimble Pratt. It 
contained invaluable hints and suggestions as to a more in- 
telligent care of our bodies, which each one would do well to 
follow, after which the meeting adjourned. We feel from the 
success of the experiment of reciprocity meetings, we can 
heartily suggest the plan to other associations for one meet- 
ing during the year. Dora A. GILBERT, Cor. Sec. 

Easton, Mp.—A very interesting meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Wm. H. Kemp, 
Fourth month 18th, 1906. A large number were present, ind- 
cluding many visitors. 

The program was opened by a reading by Annie T. Miller. 
This paper consisted mainly of extracts from talks by scien- 
tists, the subject being “ Philosophy of Jesus.” It was fol- 
lowed by an interesting discussion. 

Ellwood Tylor recited a poem, which all enjoyed very much. 
An editorial paper by Sallie P. Kemp followed. This con- 
sisted partly of a welcome to the visiting Friends, and the lat- 
ter part of newspaper clippings, which formed an interesting 
combination. The question, “Is conscience of divine origin or 
a creature of education ?” was ably answered in a paper by 
Wilson M. Tylor. A discussion took place on this subject, in 
which Edward H. Magill gave a few points. He defined con- 
science as the interpretation of the inner light. This was fol- 
lowed by a paper by Helen C. Shreve on the question, “Is it 
necessary to express our religious belief ?” A general discus- 
sion followed. 

Henry W. Wilbur and Dr. Edward H. Magill gave us the 
benefit of a brief talk, which all enjoyed. After sentiments 
from Bryant, and the usual silence, the meeting adjourned. 

ANNA SHERWOOD, Sec. 


The ambition of every boy is to do something better than 


anybody else can do it. He often chooses to do a wrong thing 
because it is easier by a short-cut to excel as a leader among 
roughs and toughs than to be a leader where skill and training 
are required. Many a lost boy might have been saved by noth- 


ing more than a good chance to play with all his might.— 
Christian Register. 





